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LABORIOUSNESS OF TEACHING THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
BY BENJAMIN TALBOT. 


Te position of the teacher of the deaf and dumb is no 
sinecure. It is not a mere pastime in which he is engaged ; 
but it is an oceupation in which there is more work than 
play—a real demand for hard, toilsome labor. Requiring, 
as it does, activity both of body and of mind, it taxes severely 
all the powers of the man, and makes large and constant 
drafts on all his energies. 

Compared with other occupations, it yields to none in the 
exertion required for the faithful performance of its duties. 
The farmer, the mechanic, or the artisan, labors with his 
hands, but with his hands only. The exertions of the student, 
and the professional man, are chiefly, or wholly, those of the 
mind. But the teacher of the deaf and dumb must have 
all his powers, both mental and physical, in full play, and 
stretched to the highest degree of tension, in order to accom- 
plish successfully his end. ‘There is no other way for him, 
unless he is satisfied with doing but half his work. 

To any one at all familiar with the process of deaf-mute 
instruction, the truth of these remarks is obvious. With 
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those who are engaged in the business, it is a matter of daily 
and hourly experience. We, who have tried it, know that 
the mute’s ascent of the hill of knowledge, like that of AXtna 
or Vesuvius, costs the guide as much effort as it does the 
climber. It is no child’s play, but real and trying work. 

If we consider the subject more particularly, we shall 
naturally observe, first, the eflects of our occupation on the 
physical system of the teacher. ‘These are by no means 
as slight as, at first view, they might seem. ‘T'o a casual ob- 
server it may appear that the work requires no great exer- 
tion of the bodily powers, and consequently need no great 
exhaustion. ‘The most that he can see is a few simple mo- 
tions of the hand or arm, aided perhaps by a look, or some 
expressive movement of other parts of the body. Surely 
there is nothing trying or difficult in this. It is not the con- 
stant toil of the farmer from morn till noon, from noon till 
night; it is not the vigorous work of the hard-fisted artisan 
or mechanic, dealing ponderous blows with the sledge, or ply- 
ing some other tool at great expense of muscular force. It 
is only a quick, easy motion, hardly costing an effort, and 
certainly not worth noticing. We may not forget, however, 
that “constant droppings wear away stone,” and that these 
quick easy motions, continually repeated, may prove as tire- 
some as that apparently more difficult labor. Yet were this 
all, there would be comparatively little reason to speak of the 
occupation as laborious. 

But the more careful observer perceives, and the teacher 
by experience knows, that this is notall, by a great deal. The 
expenditure of muscular power in making signs, though con- 
siderable in itself, is but a small part of the tax on the phys- 
ical energies of the teacher. 

He must of necessity occupy a standing position much 
of the time; a position, confessedly, one of the most weari- 
some which we assume. ‘To stand erect without progress- 
ing, is well known to be more tiresome than even rapid 
walking. ‘The muscles which support the body are kept con- 
stantly on the stretch, and so fail to receive that rest and 
recuperative energy which they gain when tension and relax- 
ation succeed each other with rapidity, One of the most 
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cruel of the corporal punishments in common use, is com- 
pelling one to stand motionless for a protracted period of 
time. This position, we have said, the teacher must occupy 
during a large part of his school exercises; and this brings 
on a weariness which is not easily thrown off. 

Again, the teacher of deaf-mutes is peculiarly liable to that 
wearisomeness of the body which follows mental exertion. 
We are so mysteriously made, with mind and body so cu- 
riously united, that, while a moderate activity of one is in a 
measure a relaxation of the other, a higher degree of exer- 
tion in either produces fatigue in both. Especially is it true 
that the mind thus wears upon the body, and prostrates its 
strength. ‘This may be observed in every occupation where 
mental activity is required. Whoever thinks or studies with 
intense application, experiences in some degree, this bodily 
fatigue. 'The preacher, preparing for his Sabbath services; 
the lawyer, as he studies his brief in some diflicult and in- 
tricate case; the business man, perplexed by a multitude of 
distracting cares; each feels this lassitude creeping over him, 
and stealing away his strength. Or if, unconscious of the_ 
waste, he pushes his mental exertions to a greater extent, 
he soon becomes painfully aware that the body has labored 
and grown weary with the mind. 

Teaching, as an occupation, involves much of this sort of 
weariness. ‘The teacher must expend a certain amount of 
energy in every effort to impart instruction. It seems often, 
in the experience of the school-room, as if one had actually 
taken something from himself, and passed it over to the 
pupil. 

This is true of every teacher worthy of the name; but es- 
pecially true of the instructor of deaf-mutes. He is subject 
to a constant exhaustion from this source. ‘The very form 
in which he communicates even the simplest instruction, 
is laborious; and he must, besides this, hold himself in read- 
iness to meet the varied wants of the twenty minds committed 
to his charge. He must turn his mind this way and that 
with the quickness of thought; he must be prompt to per- 
ceive and ready to explain what needs explanation, to 
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detect and set right what needs correction; he must be pre- 
pared for whatever difliculty may arise, however suddenly, 
in the discharge of his duties. 

All this, it is evident, must draw largely on his powers of 
endurance. His physical energies will be subjected toa 
heavy tax, and he may count himself well off, if in the ces- 
sation of labor, he can recover strength enough for the duties 
of the succeeding day. ‘To one not in the enjoyment of per- 
fect health, and especially to one afflicted with any nervous 
disease, these labors will prove very trying. 

‘I'he experience of teachers of the deaf and dumb fully 
confirms this position. ‘The late editor of the ANNats, sev- 
eral years since, gave its readers the results experienced 
in Hartford, from which it appears that, though the occu- 
pation may not be called positively unhealthy, yet it has a 
tendency to break down the nervous system, and thus destroy 
the teacher’s efficiency. ‘I'he father of the profession in this 
country was compelled, as is well known, to abandon it for 
this reason; and others have been driven to the same course ; 
while many, who have continued to teach, have done so only 
with great difficulty, and by the assistance of a temporary 
suspension of theirlabors. Since that article was published, 
its writer has been brought to the grave, by a disorder ag- 
gravated, if not induced, by the confinement and exertion 
necessary in his profession. 

These facts in the history of the American Asylum, cor- 
roborated we apprehend, to a greater or less extent by the 
experience of all teachers of deaf-mutes, go to show that 
their occupation makes a severe tria: of their bodily energies, 
and imposes on them a heavy burden. Indeed, it can not 
well be otherwise. From the close confinement of the school- 
room, and the nature of the labor there performed, the 
profession is necessarily toilsome and laborious, productive 
of much bodily fatigue, and such as gradually to undermine 
the vigor of the system. 

But it is not the powers of the physical system only, 
which are thus tried and burdened; those of the mind also 
are laid under heavy contributions. ‘The work of deaf-mute 
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instruction is peculiar. » Perfect success in it demands in the 
teacher a rare combination of mental qualities, and an un- 
usual facility in their application. Ingenuity of invention, 
aptness of illustration, minute yet comprehensive analysis, 
and the power of simplification, are among the prominent 
intellectual faculties required ; while the moral attributes of 
patience, faithfulness, and diligence are no less essential to 
success. 

There is a notion somewhat prevalent, that no great men- 
tal power is requisite in the teacher of the deaf and dumb. 
Without assuming anything for those now in the profession, 
it may be allowed us here to protest against any such opinion. 
The work is great, and demands great exertions of those who 
are engaged in it. ‘The most eflicient teacher feels at times 
his incompetence to the task. 

The idea alluded to finds a complete refutation, if a for- 
inal refutation is necessary, in the fact that those, who have 
succeeded best in the instruction of the mute, have been 
nen of strong minds, with close and accurate habits of study, 
men who would have made a mark in any profession. In- 
deed, it must be so, from the very nature of the business in 
which they are engaged. ‘To create, as it were, a mind for 
the object of their charge; to discover and foster the first 
rays of light which break on his darkened understanding ; to 
find the hidden germ of mental activity, and develop and 
train it till it shall bear a rich and abundant harvest; this 
certainly demands the highest efforts of the strongest mind. 

If this is so, then the teacher of deaf-mutes has before 
him a hard and painful task. In whatever light we look at 
the subject, the same stern fact meets our view. 

Shall we consider the work to bedone? It is to make the 
mute acquainted with the use of language; and not merely 
that, but of the English language, with all its inconsisten- 
cies and anomalies; a language as different in its structure 
and arrangement from the vernacular of the deaf and dumb, 
as could well be conceived ; a language, whose irregularities 
have tried and puzzled scholars of other nations in their 
efforts to acquire it. 
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Shall we look at the material on which the teacher has to 
work? Itis a mind, not one of whose faculties is yet de- 
veloped; often a mind hardly deserving the name; whose 
powers are feeble and slow in action; 4a unhewn, or rough- 
hewn block, which is to be shaped into fair and symmetrical 
proportions by the skill of the instructor. 

Or shall we turn to the means he is to use, and the aids 
he is to receive, in performing his appointed labor? Alas, 
he must create these if he would have them; for helps are 
few or none. He must work out for himself his plan; must 
in his own mind devise, and by his own efforts accomplish, 
what seems to him the most feasible method of success. 

Is this a light and easy work—a slight tax on the mental 
powers of the teacher? If any one thinks so, jet him try it, 
and see for himself, as he speedily will, that it is painfully 


toilsome and laborious. 
We may be able better to understand, and more fully to 
appreciate, this laboriousness, if we consider more at large 


the causes which give rise to it. From the very first, diffi- 
culties beset the pathway of the teacher. 

He must begin with his charge at a very low point. Per- 
haps no mind, excepting that of the idiot, is so nearly a 
blank, as that of an uneducated deaf-mute. Shut out from 
the whole world of sound, he has lost many precious oppor- 
tunities of gaining knowledge and information; he has at 
the best, only a most imperfect mode of communication with 
others, and thus can neither receive nor impart much real 
thought; he is shut up practically to the use of a single sense, 
that of sight; and his acquirements must necessarily be 
most limited, and those which pertain to the most common 
things. 

Such a mind with such attainments, nay, twenty such 
minds, are brought to the teacher as he gathers in his new 
class, to commence his labors with them. Does it not seem 
almost a superhuman task that lies before him—to raise 
them from the level with the brute to their proper position 
as “made in the image of God?” 

No studied lore, or treasured knowledge, is here of any use, 
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except as it has made him more familiar with the workings 
ofthe human mind. The Hottentot or Bushman, of Africa, 
can not grasp the thought which to a Newton ora Bacon 
would be but an axiom. No more can the mute, who in 
knowledge is but a babe, though he may have come to 
years of maturity and discretion. The teacher must come 
down from the heights of learning, and must lay his founda- 
tions in the very elements of knowledge ; he must even be 
content to labor there for weeks and months, making perhaps 
but slow progress toward the wished for goal. 

This elementary instruction will require in him the great- 
est care and skill in simplifying the objects of knowledge, 
so that they may be readily understood by the weakest mind, 
demanding a power of analysis, and an ingenuity of ex- 
planation and illustration, which will try his mental vigor 
not a little. Yet it is a labor from which he may not shrink. 
He must lay these foundations broad and deep, if he would 
raise on them, in after years, that superstructure of which he 
has so fair and fond a vision. He must labor patiently and 
with diligence, at what may seem to some the drudgery of 
elementary instruction, if he would hope to carry his pupils 
on to the fair fields of knowledge and learning that lie before 
his view. 

Not only is extreme simplicity necessary in teaching the 
deaf and dumb; there is also need of constant repetition. 
The simplest knowledge will slip from the mind of the mute, 
many and many a time, before it secures a permanent lodge- 
ment. One explanation of a principle, a single statement of 
a fact, will not be enough. The teacher must go over the 
same ground, must tread the same path, again and again, 
if he would be sure that his instructions have taken a lasting 
hold upon the mind of his pupil. ‘The duller the pupil is, 
the simpler must be the form of instruction, and the more 
frequently must that form be repeated, till it is fixed and 
fixed immovably. 

The teacher will of course meet with much discourage- 
ment in this effort. Like the fabled Sisyphus of old, he will 
by dint of great exertion get his rock almost to the top of the 
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hill, and willbe already congratulating himself on one suc- 
cess; when some unknown cause will suddenly increase 
its weight, and down it will go to the very bottom, whither 
he must follow it, to begin anew his painful task. 

And not dullness only must be contended with in this up- 
hill business, but forgetfulness also, sheer carelessness on 
the part of the learner. A slow but sure pupil will in time 
make some progress, even a fair and commendable progress; 
but a careless, inattentive one will try the teacher’s patience, 
over and over again, without affording him any satisfaction 
as arecompense. Instruction given to such a pupil is like 
water poured into a sieve; it can never fill the receptacle 
provided for it; yet all this trial, tedious as it is, the teacher 
must bear; for it is expected that, notwithstanding all ob- 
stacles, he will accomplish something for every child com- 
mitted to his charge. 

Another source of difficulty is to be found in the great 
variety of minds brought together in a single class. This 
will be made manifest in the daily exercises of the school- 
room. ‘The teacher, in making his corrections, will find, in 
a given instance, that different pupils will make very different 
mistakes, founded on radically different principles. One cor- 
rection will not answer for all, but each must be set right 
by itself; thus imposing an additional burden on the in- 
structor. 

Perhaps not two minds in his class will be found to be 
alike. One will move rapidly, another slowly; one will catch 
an idea at a glance, for another there must be repeated and 
careful explanation; one will treasure up all it receives, and 
have it ready for use, while another will forget or recall with 
difficulty, all past instruction. One will take strong hold of 
principles, and generalize for itself; another will lack this 
power entirely. And so we might go on to describe the end- 
less diversity of mental structures, as apparent in mutes as 
in speaking persons. 

For all this variety the teacher must be prepared. He 
must be ready to meet the pupil on his own ground, in his 
own accustomed channels of thought; for in the infancy of 
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mental action he can not at once enter into the teacher’s 
mental habits and modes of thinking. 

To do this, demands in the teacher great activity of minds 
and much skill and discrimination in the prosecution of his 
work. He must take each pupil and conduct him along the 
road to knowledge, in the way best adapted to his particular 
ease. One mind will be like a barren soil, hard, stony and 
unproductive; this he must dig over and work upon, till it 
becomes tractable and fruitful, till he has put into it some 
life and energy that may lead to profitable results. Another 
will be like a rich, deep soil, able to bear abundantly, but for 
lack of proper attention, running to all sorts of noxious 
plants; this he must carefully watch over and restrain, im- 
planting in it the right seed, and nurturing the tender plant 
till it outgrows the hurtful weeds by which it is surrounded. 

And so the teacher, in the faithful discharge of his duties, 
will find that all the powers of his mind, and all the energies 
of his nature, are called into full play, and kept in lively 
exercise. He will find his work not easy, but full of care 
and toil. 

From these various considerations it is evident that the 
occupation of teaching the deaf and dumb may be fairly 
called laborious. But let it not be supposed that we also 
deem it irksome. ‘Though the teacher meets with many dis- 
couragements, there is also much to cheer him in his work. 
Labor omnia vincit-—sang the Mantuan bard; and this 
motto may incite us to labor with diligence and zeal. The 
results of deaf-mute instruction, though far below the mark 
at which the teacher aims, are such as to afford him great 


encouragement to earnest eflort. If he toils on, faithfully 
and patiently, his labor will at last gain the victory, and he 
will reap his reward in the consciousness of having done 
something to rescue a mind from ignorance and a soul from 
death. Let us all, then, who are engaged in this worthy 


calling, 


“ Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to /abor and to wait.” 
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QUALIFICATIONS DEMANDED IN AN INSTRUCTOR OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY WILLIAM E. TYLER. 


T'ne deaf and dumb, as a class, are but a small portion of 
the community, yet the character of their misfortune, and the 
peculiar circumstances in which they are placed, seem to 
impose a strong claim upon our justice and benevolence to 
afford them the best possible facilities for instruction. The 
profession of the teacher, is acknowledged to be equal to 
any that can engage the energies of educated men, and that 
of instructing deaf-mutes, yields to none other either in dig- 
nity or honor; in the measure of ability, or in the extent of 
the acquisitions demanded for its successful prosecution. 

As a primary quakification for success, the teacher should 
comprehend the difficulties in the way of the mute’s devel- 
opment and the objects to be daily sought in his education. 
The deaf-mute has the same faculties by nature as those 
who hear, but an important sense is wanting, and conse- 
quently he has not equal sources of enjoyment or stimulus 
to mental improvement. Before education his mind is a 
blank and the world a sealed book. He can with difficulty 
make known his most common wants. He has no knowl- 
edge of God or a future state. The treasures of history and 
science are closed against him. The music of nature, of 
art and of song can never thrill his soul or attune his heart 
to praise. No friendly tones of love, rebuke or encourage- 
ment can inspire him to noble deeds. If he is so fortunate 
as to meet with a skillful teacher who can bear the torch 
before him, he must still stumble for some time in the gloom, 
before he can reach the perfect light of day. 

In acquiring language, especially, he has serious obstacles 
to overcome. Not being able to associate the meaning, form, 
and order of words with sound, his memory is taxed with 
dry particulars, and he is much more liable to mistakes than 
one who has the ear to detect any departure from usage or 
euphony. After considerable cultivation, the mute often 
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fails to catch the spirit of what he reads and to employ 
language correctly. It is regarded as the best method of 
acquiring a foreign language, to learn it as a spoken one, 
where it can be heard and made the sole medium of dis- 
course. If so, what shall be thought of the mute’s facilities 
for learning the English language. ‘The natural language of 
gestures is the mute’s vernacular, and properly regulated, 
becomes an excellent vehicle of thought, but it is totally dif- 
ferent in structure from written language, and can furnish no 
models in etymology or syntax. Besides, as ordinarily em- 
ployed, it does not habituate the mute to the fine distinctions 
which belong to a cultivated language like the English. 
The deaf-mute, too, is brought to the teacher for education, 
at an age when his native powers are dormant, or materially 
paralyzed by disuse, and his mind must undergo the process 
of resuscitation, before a healthful growth can be induced. 

Again, the time allotted in our institutions for completing 
the work of instruction, is short, considering the nature of 
the task. The pupil must be put in communication with 
the world, his intellect unfolded, his morals established, and 
his deportment regulated so as to become a useful citizen, in 
a period of time inadequate for one possessed of all his 
senses. Without detailing all the difliculties which are to 
be met, as the particular objects to be accomplished in the 
education of the deaf and dumb, a glance at their general 
nature should satisfy any one that the teacher must compre- 
hend them fully and minutely if he would give his efforts a 
practical direction. 

Another important qualification in the instructor, is. a 
thorough mastery of the subjects of his teaching, which are 
neither few nor free from difliculty. His acquaintance with 
language, especially, should be thorough and practical ; as to 
impart a knowledge of its signification and power is the 
great labor of his profession. He shouid have a nice dis- 
crimination of the meaning of words, both etymologically 
and as modified by use and their connection in the sentence. 
This knowledge can be obtained only in part from the dic- 
tionary. Definitions are only useful as they suggest the 
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example, and a dictionary can never give the endless uses, 
limitations and shades of meaning to which a word is sub- 
ject under all possible circumstances. The teacher should 
know something of the languages on which the English is 
founded, and with which it has since been enriched. He 
should also be familiar with the purest standards of writing, 
and associate with cultivated minds, that he may apprehend 
what is good usage, and impart the true spirit of the lan- 
guage to the pupil. Without delicacy of discrimination on 
the part of the teacher, the pupil will constantly err in the 
understanding and application of terms, and be slow to rid 
himself of those idioms which are peculiar to the deaf and 
dumb. The instructor should likewise have a copious 
vocabulary of words in store, and skill in using them, that 
he may always supply the scholar with the means of expres- 
sion, and while correcting his composition, make as few 
changes as possible, and yet preserve his thought. The 
latter is especially important, as the scholar, while receiving 
faithful correction, is less discouraged in his efforts. His 
real acquirements are less likely to be cast aside, and are 
made the basis of future acquisitions. His style of writing, 
too, is his own, as well as in the end more copious and free. 

Again, the instructor should be familiar with the structure 
and idioms of the language. very form of construction by 
which it is possible to express thought, may be a profitable 
subject for the pupil’s attention and practice. ‘The entire 
grammar of the language should be understood by the 
teacher, and its principles and examples classified in the 
mind by a rigid analysis, that he may bring them forward in 
the right connection and order, and omit nothing important. 
Moreover, as the pupil advances, and has a freer use of 
words, a few judicious rules may be given him to fix princi- 
ples and ensure correctness. The instructor should also be 
master of a clear, correct and natural style of writing, as he 
has to dictate language in every form for his pupil’s recep- 
tion and imitation. 

Besides this thorough knowledge of language, the teacher 
must be a man of science and general information, with the 
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power to simplify and popularize the most abstruse subjects, 
that he may give those under his charge the rudiments of a 
good English education, enlarge their field of thought, an- 
swer their inquiries, and infuse spirit into every exercise of 
the school-room. He should be a finished, practical man of 
the world, that he may impart to his pupils what they need 
to make them, in conduct, modes of thinking, and knowl- 
edge of the world, like the best of those who hear. 

Another qualification especially desirable in a teacher of 
the deaf and dumb, is quickness in perceiving analogies, and 
aptness in illustrating the subjects that come up for instruc- 
tion. The young pupil has feeble powers of generalization, 
and abstract statements fall powerless upon his mind. In 
communicating principles in science, language and morals, 
the instructor must deal principally in example and illustra- 
tion. Even the advanced pupil gains particular advantages 
from this method, both through the medium of signs and 
written language. Indeed, the sign language admits of 
little that is general and abstract, and a large number of 
ideas can only be conveyed by example and circumlocution. 


This renders it very impressive to the deaf and dumb in 


their peculiar position. ‘The teacher, too, is continually 
called upon to translate from written language into sign-lan- 
guage, and the reverse. He should therefore carefully note 
the analogies that exist between the two, that the sense may 
be faithfully preserved and expressed. Often, when the in- 
structor would explain a word or phrase, he must call to 
mind numberless instances of its use, and by comparison 
determine its exact force under various circumstances, before 
he is competent to interpret it. ‘Then he must be able to 
summon suitable examples in order to give the pupil a vivid 
impression of its meaning and use. Moreover, by a full and 
copious use of illustration, a two-fold object is secured. 
Words, and the principles of construction, are not only taught, 
but, in the course of time, a vast amount of information and 
advice may be employed in these illustrations, which will 
greatly enlarge the domain of thought and facilitate the 
pupil’s improvement in many respects. A wide range of 
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knowledge on the part of the teacher, backed by good judg- 
ment and felicity of illustration, will always give him popu- 
larity and influence with the deaf and dumb. 

Still another qualification of the instructor remains to be 
stated, which is a talent for graphic description. This is 
necessary, to give efficiency to the others. All ideas must 
be conveyed to the deaf-mute principally through the medium 
of sight, and before he can read with facility, the language 
of gestures is the great channel of discourse. It is therefore 
exceedingly important that this be as perfect a medium of 
thought and emotion as possible. Now this can not be, 
without rare habits of observation and imitation on the 
part of him who uses it. ‘The teacher must draw his inci- 
dents and illustrations both from the material and spiritual 
world, and make them stand forth as a picture beneath the 
skillful touch of the artist, if he would chain the attention of 
the pupil, and make his instructions valuable. He should 
be clear and natural in his delineations, and possess enough 
of the histrionic art, to throw expression into his features and 
actions, while violating no rule of propriety or grace. 

We have not leisure to pursue this subject further, but 
enough has already been said to show that a successful 
instructor of the deaf and dumb, should be a man of accom- 
plished education and superior inental ability. 
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TEACHING THE SCRIPTURES MADE EASY. 


J. A. JACOBS. 


Every instructor who has undertaken to teach a portion 
of the Scriptures to deaf-mutes, must have felt the difficul- 
ties arising, in every sentence, from their ignorance of the 
subject, their want of acquaintance with the context, with 
the persons or places mentioned, and with the allusions to 
ancient institutions, customs, manners, laws, &c., &c. He 
must have felt difficulty in knowing how to begin his in- 
struction; he wants a foundation to begin with; he needs 
scaffolding as he proceeds; he performs his work without sat- 
isfaction, meeting with almost insuperable obstacles at every 
step of its progress. 

Many of the difficulties may be removed, or at least di- 
minished, by better methods. [have found many taken out of 
the way by teaching the Scriptures continuously, or a partic- 
ular book, from chapter to chapter, omitting a large part; 
but teaching suflicient to connect the story or argument to- 
gether. Hvery subsequent passage receives light and aid 
from that which precedes; the persons, the places, the allu- 
sions, the words, all become more or less familiar. Every 
step makes every subsequent step more easy and pleasant. 
This, 1 believe, I have presented in a former article. 

Further difficulty may be removed, by previously selecting 
out every unknown word, and teaching its meaning by defi- 
nition or colloquial signs, or by both. First, by definition, 
and then pointing out by colloquial signs, the distinction, if 
desirable, between the word and that by which it is defined. 
If any new person is introduced, whose history is unknown, 
let some account of him be previously given, before teaching 
the verse or passage, by colloquial signs; so, of any un- 
known place, country, city, river, mountain, law, custom, 
allusion, &c. 

Draw an outline on the floor, of the countries, cities, riv- 
ers, &c.; select one or more pupils to represent the person or 
persons mentioned. Having made all this preparation, and 
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having the lesson distinctly written upon a large slate or 
black-board before the pupils, they will now understand much 
of each sentence or paragraph before you commence your 
explanation by colloquial signs.* You have now an ample 
foundation; your scafloldings are all up; your work pro- 
gresses pleasantly; you feel that your pupils understand you ; 
all becomes comparatively easy. 

It will greatly aid the pupil in understanding the passage, 
to supply all the ellipses, even the most minute, on the 
fingers. Figurative, and idiomatic words and phrases should 
be given in literal and familiar terms. ‘The most difficult 
sentences met with, are in the interrogative form witha neg- 
ative, implying an aflirmation, as the following: Js not the 
life more than meat and the body than raiment? “ Behold 
the fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they?’ These should be 
turned into the atlirmative form, thus, “ Your life is more 
than meat and your body than raiment.” “ Ye are much 
better than they.” Or retaining the interrogative form, the 
affirmative may be supplied at the end of the sentence, thus, 
“ Are ye not much better than they?” Yes; ye are much 
better than they. 

By these aids, the more advanced and intelligent pupils 
will understand a great part of the lesson before the instruct- 
or commences. ‘l'o begin teaching without any such pre- 
paratory steps, is to plunge into difliculties without number, 
and without the means of overcoming them; it is to floun- 
der through an explanation in colloquial signs, feeling all the 
time that you are but imperfectly understood. This same 
mode of procedure will equally apply to a lesson in any 
other book. 

In the institution with which the writer is connected, the 
Sabbath day is devoted to the teaching of the Scriptures in 
this way. During the week, the single verses which have 


* In religious instruction, the chief object being tne ideas or matter communi- 
cated, I use colloquial signs freely to explain and enforce them. 
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been omitted, but are yet useful and important to connect 
together the longer passages, are taught morning and evening. 

By teaching the Scriptures in this manner, I have found 
so much interest awakened in the mind of the pupil, and so 
much profit accruing to him, and so much satisfaction to the 
instructor, that I can not forbear again presenting the sub- 
ject to those who teach on the Sabbath by lectures. 

Lectures no doubt have their advantages, and if we had 
double the time to devote to religious instruction that we 
have, one-half might well be given to them. But, as our 
time is limited, and it is of the last importance that the 
deaf-mute should be able to read the Bible to the largest 
extent possible, and as the method here presented leads to 
that great result, it should have preference over lectures. 
Abundant opportunity is given, during the progress of the 
lesson, or at its conclusion, or both, for practical remarks, 
admonitions, instructions and exhortations. They often de- 
rive overwhelming force from their immediate connection 
with and dependence upon the words of God himself. 

The holy Scriptures must thus become associated, in the 
minds of educated mutes, with the tenderest and most aflect- 
ing and hallowed recollections of the happy days of their 
school years, and of their beloved instructors, and of the 
chapel in which they received these instructions. How can 
they read, as assuredly they will, in future life, the many por- 
tions of God’s Word which they have been taught, without 
being deeply influenced by them. Doubtless they will live over 
again and again those days and years, as they silently pe- 
ruse their Bibles in subsequent life. They are thus provided 
with a perennial source of instruction, and comfort and 
guidance. 

Those who have not taught the Bible in this continuous 
way, can hardly form an idea, how comparatively easy and 
interesting it becomes. I have often, when I taught the 
Scriptures in a miscellaneous way, felt inclined to lay them 
down, in despair of being able to find a verse or passage 
sufficiently simple and easy for my purpose. Now I am as 
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much astonished, how many passages I can teach, which I 
would once have thought utterly beyond the capacities of 
deaf-mutes. 

In this mode of teaching the Scriptures, I feel able to 
master not only the stories and historical parts, not only 
Genesis and Exodus, Matthew and Mark, but large portions 
of the Psalms, and the Epistles of Paul. Much will no 
doubt be forgotten, but much will be retained. Pupils who 
remain a full term will have the opportunity of seeing much 
of the Bible taught twice. ‘Then they have been so trained 
by such a course, as to be induced to attempt, and to be, 
to some degree, able to read other portions for themselves, 
and especially to fill up the parts omitted in the course. 

Such a course of instruction and training inthe Scriptures, 
continued for five, six, or seven years, has no small influence 
in developing the higher faculties of the mind, and in ena- 
bling the pupil to read and master other books for himself. 

It may not be unnecessary to say, that to secure attention, 
at the conclusion a promiscuous examination of the new and 
difficult words and phrases is practiced, and that on Mon- 
day morning, the passage taught is recited by the older 
classes, and they are thoroughly examined upon it by written 
questions. Where several instructors teach by turns on the 
Sabbath, they may, without difficulty, follow each other in 
carrying out this mode of giving religious instruction. ‘To 
secure uniformity, however, it would be better that the selec- 
tions to be taught should be made by one person. Some- 
times a lesson of ten or fifteen verses may be obtained to- 
gether—at other times two, three, or more smaller portions 
may have to be taken from a chapter. By skillful selection, 
they will generally very well connect together in subject 
inatter. Sometimes a single verse will link together two 


longer passages before and after. 
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TO SAVE THE SOULS OF HIS PUPILS, THE GREAT DUTY 
OF A TEACHER OF DEAF-MUTES.* 


BY J. A. JACODS. 


To communicate to our pupils fully the gospel of Chris‘, 
and by it to save their souls, is our great duty. No matter 
what else we teach them, if we fail in this, we have failed in 
our chief business. Religious instruction should not be con- 
fined tp the Sabbath, it should mingle in our daily lessons ; 
no opportunity should be lost to convey a truth, to enforce a 
precept, to give a warning, to impart a promise of the gos- 
pel. ‘The presence of God—that in him we live and move 
and have our being; that he is the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift; that he is our daily Preserver and Benefactor, 
should be kept by every variety of instruction, daily before 
the mind, until the pupil is made to live, as it were, in the 
atmosphere of religious truth and feeling; until his heart and 
life become molded by it into the likeness of Christ. 

Let all our instructions be subsidiary to enabling our pu- 
pils to read the Holy Scriptures. Let them in their estima- 
tion, become the book—the Bible. For this purpose, I am 
persuaded the method I have pursued for many years, of 
teaching, on the Sabbath, continuous lessons from the Scrip- 
tures alone, is the best. How else can our pupils become 
familiar with the Word of God? In the course of the lesson 
or at its close, abundant opportunity is given for exhorta- 
tion, warning, and application. ‘There is no portion of the 
Scriptures from which practical improvement may not be 
drawn of the most valuable kind. Instruction thus given, 
drawn from the facts, precepts or promises of the Scriptures, 
have double weight—are associated with the passages taught, 
and doubtless will be recalled again and again, in subse- 
quent years, in perusing them. ‘The scenes of the chapel 


* Several of the thoughts of the preceding article are repeated in this, which, 
however, was first written, and the identical ideas forgotten. As the article is 
short and would be marred by this omission, they have been retained. 
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service—the solemn and earnest manner of the teacher—his 
significant and aflecting gesticulation, will rise vividly be- 
fore the mind, and the heart will melt in penitence or glow 
with Christian hope. 

Doubtless the educated mute will love to read the Scrip- 
tures additionally, from the thousand pleasant recollections 
connected with the many portions of them which he has been 
taught—recollections the most endearing possible to the 
human soul, recollections of knowledge received; of a be- 
loved instructor ; of friends and companions in youthful days; 
of the movings of God’s Spirit upon his heart ; all contfasted 
with the joys and the sorrows, the labors and the tears,—the 
experience of subsequent years. 

Having been engaged in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb over thirty years, there is nothing upon earth I can 
look back upon with any sort of satisfaction, no part of my 
life or conduct, that affords me a ray of consolation, but the 
hours I have spent in giving religious instruction to my 
pupils. They have been the happiest, nay, the only happy 
hours of a life full of cares and anxieties and labors, and 
shrouded often in darkness and sorrow. 

Under faithful instruction, I have been permitted to see 
many darkened understandings lighted up with the knowl- 
edge of Christ; the eye moistened with tears of penitence, 
or bright with the rays of immortal hope. I have seen 
ignorant, thoughtless and wicked children, gradually grow up 
into intelligent and religious men and women. Some of 
them have passed away from the earth, and now wear, I 
doubt not, the crown of immortality for which they were 
taught to labor. 

To those who are just entering into the profession, I may 
be permitted, as their senior, to say,—labor to give your pupils 
the knowledge of the Christian religion. Let this be your 
great object. If you failin this, you neglect your chief duty. 
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ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF SEMI-MUTES. 


RY J. G. GEORGE.* 


Tue success which has attended the endeavor to impart 
instruction to the deaf and dumb, meager and unsatisfactory 
as it has been in many cases, is, nevertheless, a source of 
profound gratification to the philanthropist and the Christian. 
As a general rule, the minds of this afflicted class of our 
fellow-beings, prior to their entrance into the institutions 
established for their benefit, were almost perfectly blank, so 
far as concerns their moral and intellectual development. 
This is true of the congenitally deaf, with rarely an excep- 
tion. The knowledge they acquire while under instruction, 
is of as much value and utility to them as the incessant 
delving into the rich mines of literature and science can pos- 
sibly be to the man of letters. To borrow the striking and 
appropriate simile made use of by an eminent member of 
the profession of instructors of the deaf and dumb, “ The 
proboscis of the fly is as necessary to that little insect as the 
trunk of the elephant is to that huge animal.” 

With the indulgence of the readers of the Annats, I will 
proceed to the consideration of a few matters relating to the 
education of the deaf and dumb, and make some suggestions 
to the fraternity of teachers. In doing this, it shall be my 
aim to avoid giving offense to any; trusting that those sug- 
gestions will be received and weighed in the same spirit in 
which they are offered. 

It must be obvious to every reflecting mind, that the system 
of sign-language is yet in its chrysalis state, and that there 
is room for many and great improvements. However defect- 
ive it may be at present, it is yet comprehensive to such an 
extent as to enable the deaf-mute to reap great advantages 
therefrom. 


* [Mr. George, himself a semi-mute, is an instructor in the Institution at Fulton, 
Mo. Ina private note, he informs us that he has been totally deaf since the age 
of nine or ten,—could read and write a little before he entered the Kentucky 
Institution,—spent four years there and ten years in the office of the state-printer 
of Kentucky, and has been two years in the situation he now fills. —Ep. ANNALS. | 
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I think the public has no adequate conception of the 
amount of labor and study necessarily undertaken by the 
faithful teacher. If his success were made to depend upon 
the improvement of each of the pupilg in his class, well 
might he feel discouraged and disheartened in view of the 
magnitude of the work before him. There can not be found 
together a greater diversity of mental capacity than is col- 
lected within the walls of an institution for the deaf and 
dumb. It is ridiculously absurd to expect a teacher to make 
a finished scholar of a pupil to whom the Author of our 
being had vouchsafed but a small modicum of intellect. Pro- 
vided he possess the requisite qualifications, all that can 
rightfully be demanded of the teacher is, that he be scrupu- 
lously faithful to the trust reposed in him, giving his whole 
time and attention to the moral and intellectual training of 
the minds of those committed to his charge. If he conscien- 
tiously discharge every duty, to the best of his skill and 
ability, itis ungenerous, nay, it is unjust to hold him ac- 
countable for a higher standard of attainments on the part 
of his pupils. 

That a large proportion of deaf-mutes make but little 
progress in the use of written language, it were useless to 
deny; while the general knowledge they obtain is of great 
utility to them in after life. This Jatter consideration should 
stimulate the teacher to put forth his best exertions for the 
advancement of his pupils in every department of knowledge 
within the grasp of their comprehension. 

There may be found in almost every institution for the 
deaf and dumb, one or more of that class of recipients of its 
benefits, denominated semi-mutes ; that is, those who, from 
sickness or accidental causes, have lost the faculty of hear- 
ing, but retain that of speech to some extent. In not a few 
instances, they may have mastered the rudiments of their 
mother tongue previous to admittance into the institution, 
and are thus in a situation to make respectable progress in 
several branches of knowledge. Indeed, by ordinary dili- 
gence and application, they may in a short time have the 
ability to use written language with correctness and facility. 
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The congenital deaf-mute, on the contrary, has no such 
advantage upon entering the institution. He has to begin 
at the beginning, and laboriously toil on for one or two years 
before he can construct simple sentences properly. The 
rays of knowledge are slow in penetrating the chambers of 
his darkened mind. ‘There are comparatively few who can, 
in less than fiye years of instruction, write connected composi- 
tions, (above the comprehension of small speaking children,) 
without making grammatical or other blunders. Not only 
is this true, but the teacher is often sorely puzzled how to 
correct the compositions,—a mere jumble of words strung 
together at random,—the ideas of which the mute may 
hardly be able to communicate through the medium of signs. 

The writer of this is himself a semi-mute, having become 
so at an early age. He has a somewhat extensive acquaint- 
ance among the deaf and dumb, including some of the best 
educated from both eastern and western institutions; and 
has never yet met with one congenitally deaf who could 
construct a complex sentence or write a connected narrative, 
by his own unaided effort, without making mistakes of some 
kind. That there are as well-educated mutes in institutions 
south of Mason & Dixon’s line, as in those north of it, can 
be demonstrated to the satisfaction of any unprejudiced 
mind. 

Now, how does it happen that the annual reports of sev- 
eral of our institutions have an appendix in the shape of 
original contributions from their pupils? Are they all what 
they purport to be,—the genuine, uncorrected productions of 
the pupils themselves? If so, well and good; if not, their 
publication in a corrected form is of questionable propriety, 
to say the least. If such compositions are fair samples of 
the progress made by the whole school, the inquisitive public 
will naturally ask why, after leaving the institution, the 
mutes are unable to write equally well in ordinary conversa- 
tion! In my humble judgment, the practice in question is 
calculated to bring ridicule upon the cause of deaf-mute ed- 
ucation. And I am not alone in entertaining this opinion; 
it is held by some of our best teachers. The Annaus for 
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April, 1855, contains an article from the pen of Rev. 8. B. 
Cheek, headed “ Some suggestions in reference to the enter- 
prise of deaf-mute instruction in the United States,” from 
which I beg leave to make an extract in support of my posi- 
tion, as follows: “In order to correct public opinion on this 
subject, we need to present the dark, rather than the bright 
side of the picture. Instead of publishing in our reports and 
in the newspapers, those finished letters, compositions, and 
even poems, the like of which our pupils seem unable to 
write after they return home, we had much better give to 
the world some specimens from that far more numerous 
class of their efforts in composition, where every sentence 
abounds in errors and deaf-mute idioms. ‘These would not 
only give a fair view of the average results of our labors, but 
serve to correct the false impression which now prevails in 
the public mind.” 

Do not some of those having the supervision of annual 
reports, in their eagerness to make an attractive display of 
the fruits of their labor, overlook the fact that the public is 
apt to regard the specimens they present as fair samples of 
the whole? While disclaiming the intention of insinuating 
a charge of deception, or imputing unworthy motives to any 
one, it is hard to resist the inference that most, if not all the 
elaborately written articles we find published in reports and 
newspapers, as the productions of deaf-mutes, are from the 
pens of semi-mutes, or, at any rate, the corrected composi- 
tions of deaf-mutes. Great care should be taken that no 
one, either teacher or pupil, be placed in a false position 
before the world. “ Fiat justitia, ruat celum,” is a maxim in 
law, no less than in morals, which we should by no means 
disregard. 

[f we permit erroneous impressions to be disseminated, 
they may operate to the injury of the interests with which 
we are identified. The custom of publishing in annual 
reports such compositions as I have described, meets with 
no favor in some of our institutions, while others are content 
to incorporate in the body of their reports, one or more 
private letters of their pupils, or extracts from such letters, 
without correction or emendation. It is my settled convic- 
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tion, with due deference to the opinions of my more experi- 
enced seniors,) that nothing is so well calculated to show 
the attainments of deaf-mutes in a proper light, as their 
daily intercourse with society, from whose verdict the 
teacher can have‘no appeal. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO STATISTICS OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


BY DANIEL C. GILMAN.* 
KINGDOM OF BELGIUM. 


|The information here given is derived from an “ Exposé de la Situation du 
Royaume de la Belgique ; publi¢ par le Ministre de 'Intérieur. Bruxelles, 1852.”’] 


A. Number of the Deaf and Dumb, 


Tue kingdom of Belgium is divided into nine provinces, 
having in 1850, a population of 4,426,202 persons. In the 
census of 1850-1, no returns of the number of deaf and dumb 
and blind, were received from the provinces of East Flan- 
ders and Hainaut. In the other seven provinces the returns 
of that census indicated that the number of deaf-mutes, 
(which was 1,100 in 1835,) had reached 1,265, while that of 
the blind, which in 1835 was 2,363, had fallen to 1,793. The 
increase in the number of deaf and dumb is in proportion to 
the increase of the population; the decrease in the number 
of blind is accounted for by the decrease of opthalmie mili- 
taire, which was widely prevalent at the time of the first 
enumeration. 

The following table exhibits the number of deaf, dumb and 
blind, of both sexes, by provinces, and the number under 21 
years of age capable of receiving instruction, and the num- 


ber actually receiving it or not; also, the whole population. 


* [Mr. Gilman not long since spent some time in Europe, engaged for the most 
part, upon investigations in relation to educational institutions, and kindly con- 
sents to furnish us such statistics concerning the deaf and dumb, as can be com- 
piled from recent documents which he has at hand, Mr. G. is now a resident of 
New Haven, Conn. Eprror.] 
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B. Institutions for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 


The number of institutions in the kingdom devoted to the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb and blind is ten, and the 
number of their pupils of both sexes, in 1850, was 395. 

1. ‘Two institutions, one for boys and one for girls who are 
either deaf and dumb or blind, were opened at Brussexs in 
1835, in consequence of the efforts of the venerable canon 
Triest. 

‘'he establishment for boys is directed by ten “ Brothers 
of Charity,” and numbered in 1845, seventy-two scholars; 
but on the Ist of January, 1851, it numbered but 45" pupils, 
of whom 31 were from Brabant. Ofthese 45, 4 paid for their 
own maintenance, 1 was supported by his family, 28 were 
at the expense of public funds, and 10 were provided for by 
means of subsidies; 39 were less than 21 years old, and six 
were above that age. 

2. The establishment for girls at Brussets, is confided to 
the charge of “Sisters of Charity ;” 61 pupils belonged to it 
in 1849. In 1851, the number of pupils was 57, of whom 
32 were from Brabant; 49 pupils were maintained by public 
funds, 2 by their relations, and the remaining 6 were at the 
expense of the institution; 6 were less than 21 years old, and 
1 were above that age. 

A building annexed to that which is occupied by the in- 
stitution, serves for the deaf-mutes who have finished their 
education, and who are unable to provide themselves with 
means of existence. ‘The expense of their maintenance is 
borne by the institution, which receives the product of their 
labor. The royal government, the province of Brabant, and 
the city of Brussels, contributed to the erection of the build- 
ing. 

3. The Institution for deaf-mutes at GueEen'r, owes its 
foundation in 1822, to the canon Triest. It is now directed 
by the canon de Decker, who is likewise the supreme direct- 


* At the time of Dr. Peet’s visit, there were 17 blind, and 28 deaf and dumb 
pupils. 
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or of the two institutions at Brussels. On the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1851, there were 92 pupils in this establishment, of 
whom 58 were boys and 34 girls; 90 of these were from 
the province of East Flanders, 1 from Antwerp and 1 
from the Netherland colonies; 13 were maintained and in- 
structed at the expense of the royal government and the 
province, 42 at the expense of their commune, the province 
and the royal government, 10 at the expense of their relations, 
3 at the expense of charitable persons, 3 at the expense of 
bureaux de bienfaisance, and 21 gratuitously. 

4. The institution for the blind and deaf-mutes at Bruces, 
was founded in 1836, by the Abbé Carton, who is still its 
director. In 1848, it numbered 93 pupils, of whom 58 were 
boys, and 395 girls. Of the boys, 54 were deaf-mutes, 3 
were blind, and 1 was deaf, dumb and blind; of the girls, 29 
were deaf-mutes, 5 were blind, and 1 was deaf, dumb and 


blind. 
5. The royal institution for deaf-mutes and _ blind, at 


LigGE, was established before 1830, and numbered in 1850, 
35 pupils, of whom 25 were boys and 10 girls. 

6. The institution for the deaf and dumb at Mons, num- 
bered in 1850, 14 pupils. 

7. The institution for the deaf and dwnb at 'Tournay, had 
in 1850, but 6 pupils, who were all placed in the school of 
arts and trades. 

& The} institution for deaf-mutes and blind at Namur, 
numbered in 1850, 30 pupils. 

9. The institution at Marsryck, (Limburg,) numbers 23 
pupils, of whom 20 were deaf-mutes and 3 blind. 

10. At Anrwerp, there exists an association which has 
provided for the instruction of deaf-mutes in different estab- 
lishments of the kingdom. The society has lately opened an 
institution of its own, 
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KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 


| The following information is mostly taken from the Preussischer Schulkalender, 
fiir 1855, a semi-oflicial publication at Berlin.| 


A. Number of the Deaf and Dumb. 


In 1846, the kingdom of Prussia, with 16,112,398 inhabit- 
ants, had 11,799 deaf-mutes, and 10,005 blind persons. Of 
the former, 6,611 were male, and 5,188 were female. In 
every 100,000 inhabitants 73 were deaf and dumb, and 62 
were blind. In the year 1849, the number of deaf and dumb 
was 11,973, of blind, 9,579. In every 1,364 inhabitants, one 
was deaf and dumb, in every 1,809, one was blind. 


Bb. Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb. 


The number of institutions for instructing the deaf and 
dumb is not less than twenty-five, to which the State annu- 
ally appropriates 8,958 thalers. Many of the institutions 
marked with a star in the following table, are more or less 
intimately connected with teachers’ seminaries, having some- 
times a common director, and in other cases having as assist- 
ant teachers, pupils from the seminaries. 

The royal institution, at Berlin, trains instructors for the 
provincial institutions, and trains public-school (vo/ks-schulen) 
teachers of the Brandenburg province who have deaf and 
dumb pupils in the places of their residence. 


TABLE. 


PROVINCE OF PRUSSIA. 


LOCATION. Character of Institution. 


Date of 
foundation. 
Number of 

Scholars 


Angerburg,* . 1833 46 Governmental. 


Braunsberg,* . 1840 12 Roman Catholic. 
Konigsberg, . 1817 38 5-7 yrs. Governmental. 
Marienburg,* . 1833 30 3-4 yrs. Governmental. 


PROVINCE OF POSEN. 
Posen,* . . 1831 30 4-5 Governmental. 
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PROVINCE OF SILESIA. 


LOCATION. Character of Institution. 


Breslau, Private. Moderate endowment. 


Liegnitz, . . 183 15 4-7 vrs. Private. 


Ratibor, . . 1836 20 4-5 yrs. Private. Founded by freemasons. 


PROVINCE 


OF POMERANIA. 


Stettin,* . . 1839 36-40 4-5 


> yrs. Governmental. 
Stralsund, . 1837° 12-20 5-7 yrs. Private. Moderate endowment. 


PROVINCE OF 


BRANDENBURG. 


Berlin, . . 1788 120 7-9 yrs. Royal institution since 1798. Sup- 


ported by public funds, endow- 


ment and tuition fees. 


PROVINCE OF SAXONY. 


Erfurt,* . . 1822 30-35 1-5 yrs. Governmental. 


Halherstadt,* 1829 30 1-5 yrs. Governmental. 
Halle, ... 18385 35-40 4-5 yrs. Private. 
Weissenfels,*, 1829 30 4-5 yrs. Governmental. 7 


PROVINCE OF WESTPHALIA. 


Buren,* . . 1831 40 4-5 vrs. Governmental. 
Langenhorst,* 1835 18-20 4-5 yrs. Governmental since 1851. [1851. 
Petershagen,* 1835 20-25 4-5 yrs. Governmental. At Rheme before 
Soest,* . . 1831 40 4-5 yrs. Governmental, 


RHINE PROVINCE. 


Aix la Chapelle, 1840 12 4-5 yrs. Private. 

Brithl,* . . 1854 15-20 4-5 yrs. Governmental. 

Cologne, . . 1829 50 1-7 vrs. Private. 

Kempen,* . 1841 40 4-5 yrs. Governmental. Catholic. 
Moers,* . . 1835 30 4-5 yrs. Governmental. 

Neuwied,* . 1854 15-20 4-5 yrs. Governmental, 


KINGDOM OF BAVARIA. 

Hermann’s Beitrige zur Statistik des Kénigreiches Baiern, 
1850, states, that in 1840, there were in Bavaria 1,529 male 
and_.1,368 female deaf and dumb, or 66 deaf and dumb in 
every 100,000 inhabitants. ‘There were 210 families with 2, 
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57 with 3, 10 with 4, and 1 with 5 deaf and dumb children: 
2,338, over four-fifths, were deaf-mutes from birth ; 398 were 
so at five years old, 79 became so at between 5 and 10, 13 
between 10 and 20, 4 between 20 and 30, 2 after 30, and in 
regard to 635 information is wanting: 139 were deaf and 


dumb in consequence of convulsions, or bad teeth, 68 in 
consequence of fevers, 43 in consequence of wounds, &c. 
Of the deaf and dumb, 1,748 were of good faculties, 487 
were weak-minded, 604 were idiotic, and in regard to 58 
information is wanting: 933 were trained with more or less 
success in elementary studies, 910 in handicraft, 39 had been 
taught without success, 910 (of whom 495 were capable) 
had been wholly without instruction, and in regard to 105 
information was wanting. The parents of 277 deaf and 
dumb were in circumstances of wealth, of 816 were well off, 
of 919 were limited in means, of 798 were poor, and in regard 
to 87 information was wanting: 2,054 of the deaf and dumb 
were occupied, 737 were without employment, and in regard 
to 106 information was wanting. 


EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA. 


| The statistics of the deaf and dumb in Austria, are less complete than in most 
other European countries. The following facts are from Hain’s Handbuch der 
Statistik des Osterreichischen Kaiserstaates, published at Vienna in 1852.] 


A. Number of the Deaf and Dumb. 


In every 10,000 persons in Austria, the average number of 
deaf and dumb for ten years before 1840, is exhibited in the 
following table; with the population in 1846. 

NO, OF DEAF AND DUMB 
IN EVERY 10,000. 


Male. Female. Total. Population in 1846. 


Lower Austria, 9 7 1,494,399 
Upper Austria, with Salzburg, 16 14 15 856,694 
Steiermark, 26 18 22 1,003,074 
Karnthen and Krain, 1 11 13 784,786 
Kiistenlande, : : ‘ 9 3 6 500,101 
Tirol and Vorarlberg, 9 8 9 859,250 
Bohemia, . 6 4 5 4,347,962 


Mahren and Silesia, 2,250,594 
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NO. OF DEAF AND DUMB 
IN EVERY 10,000. 


Male. Female. ‘Total. Population in 1846. 


Galicia, with Bukowina, ‘ 9 5 7 5,105,558 
Dalmatia, 5 2 4 {410,988 
Lombardy, . , : : 12 7 9 2,670,833 
Venice, : 5 6 2,257,200 
Siebenbirgen, . 10 12 2,182,700 
Militirgrenze, 12 10 1,226,408 


Of the deaf and dumb, three-thirteenths, or about one- 
quarter, were deemed capable of instruction. ‘The number 
of male deaf and dumb compared with the number of 
female, was as 189 to 100. It is observed that the number 
of deaf and dumb in the Alpine and Carpathian parts of 
the empire, especially in mountainous districts, is greater 
than in the other regions. ‘The remark is also made, that 
only about half of the deaf and dumb appear to have been 
born so, and that the failing is not hereditary. 


B. Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb. 


‘ Eleven public institutions are established: at Vienna, 
Lintz, Gorz, Gratz, Hall, Prague, Briinn, Lemberg, Milan, 
Waitzen, and Pressburg. 

Hight private institutions are maintained: at Nicolsburg, 
‘Trient, Bergamo, Milan, Brescia (2), Crema, and Villanuova. 
In 1851, 71 teachers were employed in these institutions, 
and the number of pupils was 643, of whom 375 were male, 


and 268 female. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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LETTER OF P. H. NEILSON TO L. CLERC. 


| We trust Mr. Neilson will excuse the liberty we take in publishing his letter, 
which we do with the consent and approval of Mr. Clere. Such fruit realized 
from the labors of the Past, may well encourage those who are now toilsomely sow- 
ing the seed, while it gives to al Ithe world the best proof that we are not labori- 
ously cultivating a barren field. Effusions such as this, written without the 
remotest reference to the public eye, and showing us the soul of the man, are the 
fittest for these ends; and when, as in this case, they breathe such a spirit of 
sound wisdom, and such genuine Christian sentiments, expressed in so simple 


and modest a way, not only may “ education ” indeed be honored as the “cause,” 


but at the same time the chief praise must redound to a teaching higher and 
better than any merely human instruction; while the fruit is a harvest of im- 
mortal life. 

All we need add by way of explanation, is, that Mr. N. became deaf at the age 
of two years ; is by occupation a farmer, and also fills the office of postmaster. 
We give the whole of the letter verbatim, with the omission only of a few lines 
touching a matter of business.--Ep1ror. | 


Houiy Grove, 
Madison, Co., N. C., June 19th, 1856. 
Mr. CLerc, 

My Dear Sir,—I1 received your letter last December. ‘To 
day, [am in the fiftieth year of my age. If I live, it will be 
thirty years next September since I left you all under the 
influence of regret blended with grateful joy. Though such 
a length of time has passed away, and how sad and lone- 
some I feel, yet the comforts of the Christian religion make 
me forget such unpleasant feelings. 

All that you have done good to me in my days past long 
since, naturally make me desire to see you once more, that 
I may yet enjoy the pleasure of your company and conver- 
sation, perhaps never to meet together again in this world. 
Whether I shall realize that pleasure hoped for, or not, God 
only knows. If I ever may not be allowed to hope to meet 
you with a smile, let Christ be our hope until death, which is 
no terror to those who die blessed in Christ, who will judge 
the dead and the alive. A good and pious preacher, expect- 
ing to die, said to his wife and mother, “ O, if this is death, 
it is nothing.” ‘Such a sentiment is affecting and suggestive. 


Those who continue, patiently, in doing well in hope of 
Vou. VIII. 29 
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eternal life, covet no man’s gold, nor all the glory of the 
world. 

I read and love the Bible, because it is good, and no 
other book is like it. How wretched I would be for the 
want of the unspeakable enjoyment of such reading! But, 
thank great and good God, this want is suspended by this 
reading. How pleasant is the effect (reading) of the cause 
(education) ! 

Education is necessary to the study of the Bible. We 
are pleased with the advices of our benevolent teachers ac- 
cording to their wisdom and admonition; but far more 
pleased with the advices or rather promises and exhortations 
of the great Teacher and his Apostolic witnesses according 
to our reading the Word of God. It is due to you all to say 
that you have enabled us to appreciate the importance of our 
duties to God and man through the means of such education 
which your experience, patience and kindness have rendered 
to us. I need not prove the success of your useful works; 
for all who have been under you, admit it. You all are the 
praise of us all. Let them after you supply your place in 
the same duty and work of love to ameliorate the suffering 
of human nature. 

How truly rejoiced are we to think and feel that all Chris- 
tians are built upon the Rock Christ, from whom all our 
faith, hope and love come in the triumph of Truth! Express 
this, who can ? 

We must let you know, my kind sir, that we are not a 
Roman Catholic, nor a Protestant in the sectarian or schis- 
matic sense; because | ama Christian Unionist in profession 
and in practice. Every believing, obedient and working fol- 
lower of our crucified Lord of Glory, justly deserves to be 
called a Christian according to the New Testament; because 
his good character is known by his good works, as a good 
tree is known by its good fruits. A Christian is a practical 
philanthropist in the true sense. It is good to love our ene- 
mies and especially our common brotherhood; but it is 
better to love them if we can give what they need, pray for 
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them, do good to them, bless them and pray to our Father 
to forgive us as we forgive them. 

All such fame, ambition, pride, glory, infallibility, vanity, 
genius, wealth, power, parading, e/c., as self-confident but 
fallible human nature breathes of in this time-passing world, 
is nothing to us. Paul, disapproving of the evil habits of 
human nature, says, “But godliness with contentment is 
great gain. For we brought nothing into this world, and it 
is certain that we can carry nothing out. And having food 
and raiment, let us be herewith content.” “ Christ” and not 
man “the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” “ That 

° no flesh should glory in his (God’s) presence, but of him 
are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification and redemption: that 
according as it is written, He that glorieth, let him glory in 
the Lord,” says Paul. All we hope for is a crown of eternal 
life, glory and righteousness, which God will give us if we 
are subjects of good works worthy of God’s approbation. 

I still live in pleasant remembrance of your plain illustra- 
tion of the affecting history of the praiseworthy character 
and the unfortunate murder of Henry IV., the good king of 
France who was the honored promoter of toleration ainong 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. If both parties fail to 
realize and enjoy the peaceful blessings of any sort of union 
but Christian union on the Bible without additions and with- 
out subtractions, let them all become Christians. All the 
children of God are Christian unionists. The people may 
be apt to differ in opinions, as they are properly or improp- 
erly educated, yet they are Christians in the same works of 
faith and love in the hope of eternal life. 'To persecute each 
other is unchristian and unlovely. To destroy each other’s 
error in the triumph of truth and love is the praise of all. 
What is the difference between the use of testimony and 
opinion? We believe or depend upon testimony and not upon 
opinion for salvation. We may agree or consult and differ 
in opinion as to the best means and ways to promote the 
interests of the good common cause, without violating the 
law of love. If we have a good opinion of God’s goodness, 
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such is proper and wise, because we know and believe such 
testimony of his goodness as is written in his Word. Testi- 
mony is public, but opinion is private. If opinion or testimony 
has any relation to other things or facts that do not pertain 
to the kingdom of God, we may believe or disbelieve 
them according to our knowledge and judgments. But if 
any information is desired as to what to do to be saved by 
God, we must attend to his testimony. Such testimony 
produces faith. ‘The obedience to faith is the glory of the 
Gospel hearers and readers. ‘The agreement or difference of 
opinion does not make Christians, but testimony makes 
them. Diflerent opinions, feelings or prejudices, without 
proper or New Testament education, make such different 
sectarians as Methodists, Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Bap- 
tists, etc. My dear sir, these ought not to be so. “If we 
receive the witness of man, the witness of God is greater.” 

Above are my views that I have entertained for twelve years 
and do so still. I have not time to write more. As I have 
written this in a somewhat hurried manner besides my other 
duties I have to attend to, I trust that you will pardon any 
grammatical mistake | may have made. As you are an 
educated gentleman, you can judge for yourself as you read 
the Bible. You and Mr. Turner are an object of my great 
and aflectionate regard; because you are my only two sur- 
viving teachers since the departure of our dearly beloved 
Orr, Gallaudet and Weld from among us. 

You are at perfect liberty to show this to Mr. Turner. I 
would add by saying, Please give my love to him. My 
dear friend, you are now getting old. May you have a 
longer life to the furtherance of your utility as a teacher and 
in the enjoyment of good health. 

I would not wish you to fatigue yourself with a long 
letter; a few words from you would be acceptable to me 
when at your leisure if convenient. 

May the Lord bless you. In hope of eternal life, 


[am your friend as ever, 


PHILIP H. NEILSON. 
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A FAMILY HISTORY. 


|The following “ ower true tale ” was forwarded, to us by Mr. MacIntire, Prin- 
cipal of the Indiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; and may best be intro- 
duced to our readers by quoting a portion of his letter. 

“ Dear Sir :—Enclosed please find a brief narrative of the early life of Miss 
Mary StC. Belches, a recent graduate of this Institution, which I send you for 
publication in the “ Annas,” if you think it worthy. In justice to Miss B., I 
must say that the sketch was not written for publication, but at the request of her 
teacher,—and now, at my solicitation, she consents to have it sent to you,—with 
the hope that it will illustrate in some measure the efficiency and adaptation of 
our system of instruction in benefiting that large class of deaf and dumb found 
in our country, to which she belongs, who, although having learned in some mea- 
sure, the use of speech, yet becoming deaf before receiving an education, are by 
their infirmity shut out from the ordinary means of instruction. She lost her 
hearing at ten years of age, and by a seven years’ course of instruction by means 
of signs, has attained unto a degree of knowledge and intellectual and moral 
culture seldom found in young ladies of her age. At present Miss B. is engaged 
in giving instruction in a private family, to the daughter of a wealthy gentleman 
in this State.—Ep1Tor. | 

NARRATIVE, BY MISS Bb. 
Dear Sir:— 


In compliance with your request, I will now endeavor to 
give you some account of my past history. My grandfather, 
John B., was the youngest son*of a landed proprietor in 
Gallowayshire, Scotland; his father’s estate being small, he 
had little to depend upon but his own exertions. 

At that period in Scotland the army was considered the 
most honorable profession fot young men of gentility, and 
according to the prejudice of the times my grandfather be- 
came a soldier. A few years after his marriage he was 
taken ill with fever, and died; my father was then about two 
years old. On the death of her husband, my grandmother 
returned to her relations in the Isle of Skye; there she resided 
with her mother and brother, Col. D. McL. My father was 
brought up by his uncle. He wished, like his father, to be a 
soldier, but his mother being opposed to it, he ultimately 
entered the counting-house of a merchant in Grangemouth, a 
small seaport in Sterlingshire; here he first met with my 
mother, whose father was captain of a vessel of that port. 
After his marriage my parents removed to London where 
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they resided several years, my father being cashier to Messrs. 
M. & B., insurance brokers; after the dissolution of the firm, 
by the death of Mr. M., he embarked a considerable part of 
his savings in a mining company which had been started in 
Wales; the speculation proved a failure, and he lost about 
£3,000. After this he returned with his family to Scotland; 
on the voyage home my sister Margaret, then five years old, 
took the whooping-cough, and was very ill; she recovered, 
but with the loss of her sight. On arriving at Glasgow my 
father entered into partnership with a merchant, who a 
short time after departed secretly to America; on examining 
the books, it was found that he had embezzled the funds of 
the firm to a large amount, and taken with him all the avail- 
able capital; this was of course followed by a failure of the 
business. This misfortune happened when I was a mere 
child. We afterward resided in Edinburgh, where my 
father was employed as book-keeper in the office of the 
Evening Post. My two brothers, Donald and John, went to 
sea, and in the course of a few years my father concluded 
to remove to the U. 8. After the necessary preparations we 
left Scotland ; I was then eleven years old and well remember 
the day we left our native shore; it was in spring, but dark 
clouds obscured the sky, and thick mists veiled the summits 
of the distant mountains, but as the vessel sailed down the 
Clyde the sun burst from the clouds, scattering the gloom 
and dispersing the mists, revéaling to our eyes once more 
our native hills blooming with the verdure of spring, and I 
remember my father telling my mother to regard the sun- 
burst as a good omen of our future fortunes; but clouds 
return after the rain, and happy was it for them that the 
future was hid from their eyes, for as short and transient 
as that gleam of sunshine was their worldly prosperity. 

In due time we arrived at New York; our family consisted, 
besides my parents, of my brother Robert, myself and sister 
Margaret, my father’s mother, and Mary F. an old servant of 
my mother’s, who from motives of attachment, had left her 
friends to follow us to a strange land. On arriving at Cin- 
cinnati my grandmother died after a short illness, which was 
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a great affliction to us all. My father afterward purchased 
a farm in Jefferson county, Indiana. The expense of the 
journey had reduced his funds so that he was unable to pay 
the whole of the money for his farm; however he hoped by 
industry to be able to pay it, and doubtless would, but for 
the following circumstances. When we left Scotland my two 
eldest brothers were at sea; my father wrote for them, to fol- 
low us; but John had gone a voyage to Australia and Donald 
to the East Indies and the letters never reached them, and 
thus my father was left with no assistant but Robert, then 
sixteen years old. About a year after we came, Robert was 
seized with sore throat and died after an illness of three days; 
this great affliction seemed to break my father’s spirit com- 
pletely; he tried, however, to manage the farm alone; but the 
hard labor, for which by his previous habits and manner of life 
he was quite unfitted, combined with his distress at Robert’s 
death and his other son’s delay, proved too much for his 
strength; he had for many years been afllicted with a stomach 
complaint ;.about six month’s after brother’s death he took 
another attack of the disease; his strength and spirits being 
utterly exhausted, he was unable to bear up and died after a 
distressing illness of four months. He had always borne his 
misfortunes with fortitude and submission to the Divine will, 
and his end was peace. We were now obliged to give up 
the farm; it was a sorrowful day to us when we left the 
place where we had hoped to have a permanent home. After 
all claims were paid there was only a very small sum left; 
we moved into a small, ruinous log house and endeavored 
to support ourselves by our labor. My mother bore these 
accumulated misfortunes with great fortitude, and never in 
a single instance was ever heard to repine at the decrees of 
Providence. I should have mentioned before, that about six 
months after coming to this country, I by an accident lost 
my hearing. This was another trial to my parents, as it inca- 
pacitated me for several occupations which I might other- 
wise have followed. Several years passed away in this 
manner, during which time we suflered many privations, 
our united earnings being scarcely sufficient to supply even 
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the necessaries of life. We heard occasionally from my 
brothers. Donald married and settled in New Brunswick; 
he wished my mother to remove there, but want of means 
for the journey prevented us; my brother himself, having 
only a mate’s situation, could do little for us. Of John we 
heard very little; but though thus reduced in temporal things 
we were not unhappy. My mother patient and resigned 
bore all her sorrows meekly; to any remarks made by her 
parents in regard to her misfortunes her constant reply was } 
“the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord;” but her trials were now nearly ended, 
and here I come to that last greatest sorrow, harder to be 
borne than all others. I allude to the death of my mother. 
The grief and anxieties which attended her latter years, com- 
bined with privations to which she was unaccustomed, 
proved too much for her feeble frame to sustain; she com- 
plained of great bodily weakness, which increased and soon 
disabled her wholly from exertion. It was in April she took 
ill, and from the 1st of May she sank rapidly ; she was re- 
markably resigned and cheerful during her illness, and fre- 
quently expressed a wish (if it were God’s will) that she 
might see her son John once more; and her prayer was 
granted. We had written to him acquainting him with 
mother’s illness; he soon arrived at home after an absence of 
thirteen years ; he was much shocked to see mother so ill, and 
promised never to leave her; for some days after his return 
she revived; but the return of strength was but temporary ; 
she died on 25th July; her end was peaceful and happy; she 
had*followed the Lord through many years of sorrow and 
trial, and he was her guide even to death, and his smile 
cheered the dark valley with hope and joy; she was attended 
to the grave by a large concourse of friends, who still remem- 
ber her with affection and regret. John remained with us 
for a year after mother’s death and got employment on the 
river. In one of his trips to New Orleans he was persuaded to 
embark as second mate ofa vessel bound to Chagres; he wrote 
to us that he would return in six weeks, but since that time, 
‘ (six years ago,) we have heard nothing of him. Deprived of 
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brother’s aid we found our united earnings insufficient to 
support us and were obliged to give up our house. Marga- 
ret went to Indianapolis and entered as a pupil in the Blind 
Institution there, and the following year, I also went there, and 
entered as a pupil in the deaf and dumb Institution. Never 
having attended school, I was glad of an opportunity 
to acquire a school education. Mary F., our attached 
friend, who I have already mentioned accompanied us from 
Scotland, came with me to Indianapolis, where we had 
procured a situation for her, as we could not think of being 
parted from one who since our mother’s death has worthily 
supplied her place; her attachment and fidelity to us and our 
parents is beyond expression, and merits our warmest love 
and gratitude. During my dear mother’s illness she attended 
her with the utmost zeal and affection, and for a long series 
of years she had borne our adverse lot, steadfastly refusing 
every offer made to leave us; seldom indeed is such disinter; 
ested friendship found in this degenerate time of self-seeking. 
The blessings of those who were ready to perish is hers, and, 
who can doubt it, a great reward from Him who is the just 
Judge ofall. We have now been seven years in this Institu- 
tion and shall shortly leave, and resume again a life of toil; the 
future is still clouded, but I trust that whatever trials may still 
be reserved for us, we shall be enabled to tread the path of duty, 
until that day when, through the faith of Jesus, I humbly 
trust we shall meet again with those who through much 
tribulation have entered the kingdom of heaven. R. 


June 18, 1855. 


Vou. VIII. 
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Col. David M. Philips, 


COL. DAVID M. PHILIPS, A DEAF-MUTE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


| We are indebted to Mr. J. Morrell, for an account of the life and services of 
Col. David M. Philips, a deaf-mute resident of New Orleans, who has filled with 
great credit to himself and usefulness to the community, positions for which he 
would seem to be especially disqualified by his infirmity, and has thus afforded a 
striking example of what may be effected by energy of character in overcoming 
natural difficulties. We give the narrative in an abridged form.—Ep1ror. } 


Mr. Paiuips was born in 1811, at Amsterdam, in Holland. 
His parents were Moses Philips and Leentje 8. Hamborger. — 
He received a limited education at Groningen, in Holland, 
{at the institution, we presume, which is conducted by the 
Messrs. Guyot.] He arrived in the United States in 18380, 
at the age of twenty years, wholly ignorant of the English 
language. A suitable English book was kindly furnished 
him by Mr. David G. Seixas, who interested himself much 
in his behalf. By this means he soon acquired a considera- 
ble knowledge of the language. He also studied carefully 
two books given him by his uncle, Alexander Philips, Esq., 
of New Orleans. 

Mr. Philips became a citizen of New Orleans in 1839. 
It was not long before his behaviour at a fire in that city 
attracted the notice of the foreman of Engine Company No. 
1, who insisted on his becoming a member of the company. 
For six years that he was thus connected, he never but twice 
failed of being at his post on the occurrence of a fire, where 
he was always among the foremost in courage and efficiency ; 
and his intrepidity and skill were so displayed as frequently 
to elicit complimentary remarks from the newspapers of the 
day. Subsequently, as an exempt member, he often rendered 
valuable services. In December, 1849, happening to be near 
a store which suddenly took fire by the overturning of a 
camphene lamp, he rushed in, at the peril of his life, to aid 
in extinguishing the flames, which was successfully accom- 
plished, though he was himself so severely burned and oth- 
erwise injured, as to be confined to his bed for three weeks. 

At the anniversary firemen’s procession in March, 1855, 
Mr. Philips officiated as one of the assistant marshalls; and 
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by his handsome bearing, and the prompt adroitness with 
which he made his eye and hand to fulfill the office of ear 
and tongue, he was an object of much interest to the specta- 
tors, and as such was generally noticed by the press in their 
reports of the occasion. 

Since 1847, Mr. Philips has been nearly all of the time 
employed by the city,—as lamplighter during the late Re- 
corder Joshua Baldwin’s time, and as bell-ringer at the 
watch-house station,—as deputy-jailor, and clerk for the 
captain of the police, which situation he now holds. During 
all of his career in New Orleans, he has at all times behaved 
with the utmost decorum, and displayed a diligence that 
would do honor to those of greater pretensions, and who 
hold higher stations in thiscommunity. In whatever capac- 
ity he has been employed, he was always to be found at 
his post, doing his duty manfully. Previous to the death of 
his aged mother, in 1847, he had rendered her a good sup- 
port, and been to her an affectionate and dutiful son. 

In the summer of 1854, he joined the “Governor’s Horse 
Guards,” and received his commission of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
He had previously been the ensign of the horse company, 
known as the “ Mamelukes.” He is still a member of the 
horse guards, and strange as it may appear, goes through 
with the drill maneuvers with much more precision than 
some of the members who enjoy perfect hearing. 
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NOTICES OF INSTITUTIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. The Fortieth 
Annual Report of this Institution was exhibited in May last. 
The number of pupils during the year ending at that time, 
was 240; males, 129; females, 111; who are taught in 
thirteen classes. There are three female instructors, of 
whom two are deaf-mutes. ‘There are three male deaf-mute 
instructors. 

Nearly all the pupils are from the New England States, 
with a few from the British Provinces. The report gives 
conclusive reasons why it is better for several States, when 
no larger than the States of New England, to unite in the 
support of a single institution,—since one in each State 
would be too small to be worked to advantage. On the 
other hand, there is a limit beyond which it would not be 
best to go; and the opinion is expressed that this would fall 
under rather than over the number of three hundred pupils 
for one institution. 

No death has occurred in the Asylum during the year. 
Two of the pupils, however, died at home; one of consump- 
tion. The appearance of the varioloid last autumn was 
mentioned in our January number. One of the pupils was 
seriously injured by a train of cars from imprudently walking 
on the track. 

The report takes no tice of the pretensions of a somewhat 
noted physician from Great Britain, who professes to be able 
to restore hearing to the deaf and dumb. ‘Two of the pupils 
have spent a considerable portion of a year under his care, and 
have returned without benefit. Quite a number of others from 
this and other institutions, have been at different times under 
treatment by him, and with the same result in every instance, 
notwithstanding his confident assurances of probable success 
in each case. Parents are therefore cautioned against sub- 
mitting their children and their purses to the operations of 
pretenders of this class. 
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The new wing having been completed, the proposed sepa- 
ration of the younger children from the older has been carried 
into effect, and with gratifying success. ‘The wing also 
affords accommodations for the family of the Principal. Its 
cost was $15,500. An appendix to the report contains a 
history and description of the Asylum buildings, with plans 
of the interior and a frént view. 

The ordinary expenses of the year were about $36,300, 
being more than usual from the enhanced cost of provisions 
and increased number of pupils. 


New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. We have 
the Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of this Institution—for 
the year 1855. ‘The number of pupils present in December 
last, was 290; who were divided into fifteen classes for 
instruction. The ordinary expenses for the year, were 
$55,144.44. No death had occurred during the year in the 
Institution; but one of the pupils died of consumption at 
home. 

Of the instructors, seven are deaf-mutes, and one of these 
a female; there is also one female hearing and speaking 
instructor, and one vacancy in the corps; the other siz are 
liberally educated gentlemen. All the pupils are also in- 
structed in drawing, by a competent professor of the art. 
The high class has continued in successful operation; of 
the nine graduating members, five were already employed as 
teachers; two in the New York Institution, and three in 
other schools for the deaf and dumb. 

The age of twelve years is the lowest limit at which pupils 
are received as beneficiaries of the State of New York. The 
advantage of adhering to this limit is advocated at some 
length in this report. ‘The course of instruction ordinarily 
occupies seven years,—the term allowed by the State,— 
with three years additional, also provided for by the State, 
for the pupils of the high class. 

A large part of the document is occupied by the report of 
the annual examination, which was conducted by a commit. 
tee of the trustees, assisted by the Hon. V. M. Rice, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and for the high class, 
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by Rev. Dr. Prime, of the New York Observer, Prof. Loomis, 
of the New York University, and Prof. Gibbs, of the New 
York Free Academy. ‘The report of this committee is 
highly commendatory. 

There is also appended, the report of the standing com- 
mittee on buildings and property, which gives a statement 
of the origin and progress of the enterprise of providing new 
accommodations on Washington Heights. It is much to be 
regretted that it has become necessary to suspend the prose- 
cution of the work for the want of that aid from the State 
which might have been reasonably expected; the legislature 
before the last having made only the small appropriation of 
$26,720 to this object, and the last having adjourned without 
passing any appropriation bill for any purpose whatever. 
The whole amount expended thus far on the new grounds 
and buildings, is $283,329.33; beside which there remains 
due on the original purchase of the Fanwood estate, as the 
place is called, the sum of $80,000 secured by bond and 
mortgage. ‘The expenditure has been met by the judicious 
disposal of a portion of the property at present occupied by 
the Institution, realizing thereby about $185,000 ; and further 
by borrowing on the security of the portion yet unsold. 
‘Toward the expense of these old buildings and land, only 
$25,000 had been received from the State. 'The State can 
well afford to assume the rest of the burden, and yet feel 
under eternal obligations to those who have so wisely plan- 
ned, and thus far so successfully executed a work designed 
for the benefit of her children, and virtually her own property, 
and every way worthy of so great and prosperous a State. 
In justice to herself, she can not allow the enterprise to suffer 
for the want of her helping hand. 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. We 
have the Report of the Directors of this Institution for 1855, 
The number of pupils at the close of the year, was 155. Of 
these, 106 are supported by the State of Pennsylvania. ‘There 
are 24 applicants for admission, who would be received, but 
for the insufficiency of the State appropriation. There are 
30 pupils supported by Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware, 
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and 19 by the Institution, or their friends. There are eight 
classes. Mr. Thomas Jefferson Trist, a deaf-mute, has 
been appointed to a vacancy in the corps of teachers. Of 
the 25 pupils admitted in 1855, 13 were born deaf. ‘Two 
deaths have occurred during the year; one from consumption 
of the lungs, the other from inflammation of the heart. An- 
other pupil having pulmonary consumption, was removed by 
her friends, and died at home. 

The enhanced price of provisions continuing, has led to a 
small increase in the annual charge for pupils, which is now 
$160. The ordinary expenses of the year, appear to have 
been about $21,000. 

Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 'The Twenty- 
Ninth Report—for the year 1855—is before us. The num- 
ber of pupils was 148. Many applicants have been rejected, 
solely for want of room for their accommodation. ‘The year 


has been one of general healthfulness and prosperity. ‘Two 
deaths occurred of pupils, at their homes in the vacation. 
** Both were consumptive in their constitutional tendencies, 
and died of the same disease, inflammation of the lungs, 
attended with bleeding.” 

The expenses for the year, were $19,286. The gas for 
light, “which was introduced a year since, has been found 
not only a convenience, but a matter of economy.” The 
salary of the hearing instructors has been raised, with the 
view of securing the permanent services of men qualified by 
experience. 

The necessity for better building accommodations is again 
urged in this report; and we are happy to be informed, since 
its publication, that the legislature has at length responded to 
the appeal, and made a beginning, by appropriating $12,000 
for the erection of a building of two stories, to be used tem- 
porarily as a dormitory and study room for the boys, but 
eventually to be converted into work-shops, on the comple- 
tion of the new main edifice, for which the bill provides that 
drawings and specifications shall be prepared and presented 
to the legislature early in January, 1857. An act has also 
been passed for reorganizing the benevolent institutions of 
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the State, placing each under a distinct board of trustees. 
The act gives to the Superintendent of this Institution the 
right of nominating his subordinates. 


Wisconsin Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. We have 
the Fourth Report,—for 1855. The number of pupils has 
been thirty-four. For the coming year it was expected to be 
fifty or more. ‘The east transverse wing of the building has 
been completed. Seven thousand dollars are asked of the 
legislature for current expenses; three hundred for repairs ; 
one thousand for the purchase of land; ten thousand a year 
for three years for erecting the main building; and fifteen 
hundred to be added to the same amount already appropri- 
ated, for the erection of work-shops. Since the Report was 
issued, we learn that Mr. Jenkins, the Principal, has resigned, 
and we believe a successor has been appointed, but we ‘are 
not yet definitely informed. 


Missouri Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. We are 
informed, under date of March 4th, 185€, that this Institu- 
tion is in a flourishing condition, with sixty-nine pupils. 
Superintendent, W. D. Kerr; Assistants, A. K. Martin, James 
G. George and John B. McFarland, the two latter deaf- 


mutes. 


Louisiana Institution. We are happy to lay before our 
readers a gratifying account of the condition of this school, 
in the following letter from the Superintendent. 


“Inst. FOR Mures anv Buinp, 
Baton Rouge, March 25th, 1856. 
“ Pror. S. Porter, Hartford, Conn. 

“ My Dear Sir,—I take pleasure in informing you that our 
legislature has again made an appropriation of $49,500 to 
this Institution; $9,500 being for support, and $40,000 for 
buildings. These amounts are the same as last year. We 
now expect, in a few weeks, to occupy our new structure. 

“ Our catalogue, this year, embraces forty pupils. All 
departments of the Institution are prospering. I regret that 
a mistake in the legislature, in ordering our report printed, 
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renders it impracticable to send you or the other officers of 
similar institutions copies. 

« The success of this Asylum has exceeded my most san- 
guine expectations, and has justified the risks and sacrifices 
incident to its commencement. 

“ Yours, truly, 
“J. 5S. Brown.” 


Other Institutions. A school for the deaf and dumb has 
been founded near Montgomery, in the State of Alabama, 
and another in the State of Mississippi, but we are not 
informed of their condition, nor, indeed, whether they are at 
present in actual operation. 


Mr. J. B. Edwards, a former pupil of the American Asy- 
lum, writes us that he is conducting a private school for the 
deaf and dumb, at his father’s, in Lexington, Georgia. 


We regret to learn that Mr. H. 8. Gillett has been induced 
to resign his post as Principal of the Tennessee Institution, 
which he has occupied for the last three years. He has, 
however, merely followed the example of his predecessors. 
Owing to some causes which we do not fully understand, a 
short tenure of office seems there to have become the estab- 
lished precedent. 


It was with no less regret that we heard a few months 
since of the resignation of Mr. Officer, as Principal of the 
Illinois Institution. As Mr. O. has carried on this institu- 
tion from its infancy with distinguished ability, we can not 
but entertain the hope for such an adjustment of matters 
that he may resume his former position. 


Vot. VIII. 
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POETIC EFFUSIONS. 
BY JOHN EMERSON, 


[Mr. John Emerson, a graduate of the American Asylum in 1837, became deaf 
at the age of four years, and had no knowledge of spoken or written language 
when he came to the Asylum. Having felt within him some stirrings of the 
faculty divine, he forwarded to his old teacher some of the resulting productions, 
from which we select a few stanzas, prefaced by a portion of the letter which 


accompanied them.—Ep17or. | 


Howranp, Me., March 12th, 1856. 
Pror. Wa. W. TuRNER, 

Dear Friend :—You will find herewith enclosed, some samples of the poetic 
effusions of my individuality. That there may be some imperfections in these 
pieces, that escape the critical eye, there is no doubt of it. How can a deaf-mute 
be expected to write perfect poetry without being perfectly acquainted with the 
correspondence or harmony of sound ¢ Timayas well add, that I have no poetical 
friend in this vicinity, who can give me any encouraging aid, or guide me in the 
artful arrangement of words into regular numbers. Yet I must push my way as 
far as natural instinct (causality) will guide me! ‘To a deaf-mnte of a poetical 
temperament, it seems that words can be easier arranged into poetic peculiarities 
by the measure of harmonious numbers, feet, etc., than by the modulation or melody 
of sound. As for myself, Llike to pour forth the sentiments of my own heart, and 
the peculiar individualities of my inmost soul in my own way, independent of that 
servile imitation which cramps the soarings of an aspiring mind. My original 
attempt in this respect was one of last August,—that arrangement of words into 


mere blank verse which succeeded well with me. 
THE greatest of all men is he 
Who not only to self true, 
But too to man, God and nature 
Whose judgments are pure and mature ; 
Whose great acts those of the good preach ; 
The wondering world great lessons 
Of reformation and truth teach 
And inspire many noble sons. 


Whose soul wafts inward prayers o’ love 
In a sweet incense to God ’bove 

And heart sings praises in conjuncture 
With the harmony of nature ; 

Whose aim is to meliorate 
And the condition of the race 

To his God’s glory elevate ; 
To effect this is his solace ;. 
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Who is not ruled by passions, 
Nor a slave to base temptations ; 
But whose developed conscience 
Is an all-absorbing science 
Of self-governing principles ; 
Nature’s self-poising disciples, 
Such as pre-science and sapience 
Which follows pertinence, prudence ; 


Whose great intuitive powers 
Are unfolded to extent full ; 
These interior monitors 
Are e’er faithful, vet never dull ; 
These are inbo’n guiding principles ; 
And unerring are their dictates ; 
When strictly obey’d and regard’d 
As a heaven-born gift from God ; 


ve * * 


Whose religion is love to God 

Love to nature, self and mankind ; 
He that loves man loves his own kind 

And God too; all in all is God; 
What is it nature’s God to love 

But the laws of nature t’ observe 
And those immutable of God ? 

What to be good but to do good ? 


Oh goodness, thou crown of glory 
Round which angels delight to shine 
In dazzling beauty so divine 
And sing songs of thy victory ! 
To be good is to be happy : 
The possession of one’s goodness 
Can ne’er make another happy 
Till this virtue he exercises. 


Goodness is only true greatness 
That elevates a possessor 

Whose still renown is lowliness 
Far ’bove a famed warrior ; 

Whosoever strives to be truly good, 
Aspires to become a God bright 

Or aims to shine in God’s light ; 
For God is an infinite Good ! 
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Oh health, thou sweetener of life! 
Who can highly appreciate thee, 

Except when depriv’d of thy boon ; 
Or thy priceless blessing is gone ? 


Oh thou lightener of life : 
Where thy essence pervades matter, 
Lo! how glows with the lig’ * of life ; 
The grace of beauty and vigor! 


Oh thou harmonizer of life: 
With thee, dear thee, what is there, 
But a dreary and cheerless void ?— 
What’s there, but an inverted world ? 


Thou impartest ’o each step-action 
An air of elasticity ; 

Tuning each e’er waving motion 
With a music of harmony. 


Lo! what a heaven of joy thrills 
The serene bosom whose care is 
A regular life to study 
And live to thy law (Harmony). 


But alas! worlds o’ discords haste 
Thy vile violator to waste ; 

A turbulent sea that can not rest 
Swells the thus agitated breast. 


Round the pure who is so blest 
Ma’y flowers of love thou plantest 
With rosy hues too thou deckest 
The cheeks of those made to live chaste. 


Oh thou art thyself a virtue ; 
Thy nature can not bear to see 
Face to face corruption averse 
Which threatens thy sphere to everse. 


Thou art a firm friend to virtue ; 
Temperance is thy forerunner, 

Visiting with the sweets of peace 
The table of the humble poor. 


A man who undervalues thy price— 
Selling it ’o buy a mine of gold, 
Works hard therein and feels ice-cold 
In the wet which makes him grow old. 
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DEAF-MUTE SIGNS AS A FACILITY TO CONVERTING THE 
HEATHEN TO CHRISTIANITY. 


BY J. J. FLOURNOY, 


[The subject here introduced, is one in which the late Mr. Gallaudet felt a deep 
interest. His views in relation to it were presented some years since in a com- 
munication to the London Christian Observer in 1826, and again in an article in 
Vol. I. of the Literary and Theological Review, New York, entitled “The Lan- 
guage of Signs as auxiliary to the Christian Missionary ; neither of which proba- 
bly were ever seen by Mr. Flournoy.—Ep1rTor.| 

Tue languages of the Pagan world are so numerous, difh- 
cult of acquisition, and the study of them as tedious as, at 
times, access to’each nation dangerous, that oral communi- 
cation appears to advance but slowly when possible, toward 
effecting its civilization. ach missionary has to be a lin- 
guist before he be capable of preaching the Gospel to a 
variety of people. With every new tribe, a new tongue is 
to be learned; and this constitutes a formidable impediment 
to the promulgation of Christian knowledge, and in a measure 
debars evangelization. 

The inquiry necessary, as illuminating the view of this 
matter, is, to what extent does the missionary in the wilds of 
barbarous countries and amid savage tribes, use the language 
of signs? If at all he use it, he must so do in a rude, imme- 
thodical way; and with the purpose of attaining the spoken 
dialect, or the written signs of it. Would it not have 
been more advantageous, had all Christian pioneers of the 
Cross to the yet benighted inhabitants of our world, been 
given the use of a regular system of motions of the hands 
and arms, such as the deaf asylums use for the instruction of 
the mutes? 

The contemplation is not here for the first time suggested. 
So early as the year 1835, the author of this, in a communi- 
cation in the Southern Banner Press, of Athens, Georgia, 
expressed some thoughts on the matter. 

Now, as the deaf and dumb have a periodical devoted to 
their improvement, and to the advancement of things per- 
taining to their economy, I would avail of the same medium 
to give a hint to the world of the fact, that their signs are 
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adapted to immeasurably vaster applications for the welfare 
of mankind, than is conceived ; nor should they be confined 
to the narrow compass of mute instruction and conversation. 

In consequence of the well-known affinity of languages, 
the acquisition, by a missionary evangelist, of a single oral 
tongue of an Indian, is likely to give him a sort of key to 
that of the rest of the American Aboriginees. That of an 
African tribe opens the way to those of many Ethiopic 
nations. These, with the facility of signs, makes the possi- 
bility of regenerating them plainer than has hitherto, per- 
haps, been the case. ‘The signs carry one into the wigwam 
of the Indian on the Amazon, or the hut or tent of the 
Negro on the Niger,—and if a previous knowledge of the 
structure of one tongue belonging to either race, be acquired, 
the path to newer accomplishments is easy, and the progress 
of Christian civilization facilitated. 

How important, then, that the American anc British Board 
of Foreign Missions, should delegate men to the mute asy- 
lums in order to learn the language of signs, and to teach 
them to the Gentiles as they begin to be followed by the 
better comprehension and expression of the auricular. Even 
in this matter, then, a deaf-mute is not totally useless, if he 
can be the pioneer or companion of those servants of Christ, 
who leave home, friends and all, and meet and greet the 
savage in his wilds! The action on society, too, may prove 
beneficial above that grinding prejudice against the deaf- 
mute, which makes so many of them to feel as in some soli- 
tude amid society,—‘“a wilderness of faces,’ few of which 
have the Christian philesophy to sympathize with these un- 
fortunates. For when men generally learn and value our 
signs, they would be less apt to consider us no better “in the 
long run” than mere expletives in the community. 


tucket, who lost her hearing when seven years of age. 
when she came to the Asylum, as to be able to join the high class.] 


To my Mother. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


|The following lines, from among the compositions appended to the last 
Report of the American Asylum, are the production of a young lady from Nan- 
She was so far educated 


I’m thinking of thee now, Mother, 
Of my home across the sea ; 

I only wait the time, Mother, 
That will take me back to thee. 


I'm thinking of thee now, Mother, 
As all lonely here I roam— 
Of Father, Brother, Sisters dear, 
In my own my island home. 


‘Lhere ’s beauty all around, Mother, 
The trees are blooming fair— 

The birds at morn are singing, 
And with music rend the air. 


Yet nought to me, dear Mother, 
Are their voices soft and clear; 
The music of their merry notes 
Falls not upon mine ear. 


The flowers are very smiling, Mother, 
Their fragrance fills the air, 

Yet not more bright than those 
Which grace our island fair. 


I'm longing for my home, Mother, 
Blest spot within the sea ; 

I only wait the time, Mother, 
When I shall be with thee. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


John Quincy Adams and the Abbé de ? Epée.—The letter 
from which the following extract is taken, was written by J. 
Q. Adams, when seventeen years old, and addressed to Mr. 
William Cranch, Cambridge, Mass., afterward known as 
Judge Cranch, of Washington City. It is dated “ Auteuil, 
near Paris, December 14th, 1784.” 


“T have been this day to see one of the greatest curiosities 
that Paris affords,—the school of the Abbé lEpée, who for 
many years has made it his sole employment to alleviate the 
unhappy fate of that unfortunate class of human beings, 
the deaf and dumb. He teaches all, indiscriminately, and 
whoever desires to be instructed in his method, has only to 
present himself, and not pretend to offer any recompense, 
because that would give offence. Oh, how consoling it must 
be to these Europeans, that they are able to say that there 
still are such characters who devote all their time to assist 
the unfortunate. The name of such a man deserves to be 
transmitted to posterity, more than all the kings in Europe. 
His success has been astonishing; he teaches the deaf and 
dumb, not only to converse with each other by signs, but to 
read and write, and comprehend the most abstracted meta- 
physical ideas. He has published a book which contains 
his complete system; J would send it to you, but it is in 
French, which you do not understand, I suppose, sufficiently 
to read it. When the emperor was here, he went to see the 
Abbé, and was so pleased with his school, that when he 
returned to Vienna, he wrote him a very flattering letter, and 
sent him a gold box containing a medal with his picture.” 


Early attempts to educate the Deaf and Dumb in the United 
States—The following is an extract from the Fourteenth 
Report, (for 1840,) of the Ohio Asylum :— 


“The first attempt at instructing the deaf and dumb in 
the United States, in any systematic manner, was made in 
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Goodhland county, Virginia, in the year 1812, in the family 
of Col. William Bowling, who had three deaf and dumb 
children, and whose deaf and dumb brother, Thomas, and 
sister Mary, had been previously educated at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, by the elder Braidwood, at that time a distin- 
guished teacher. ‘This was as early as 1795 or 96. ‘Thomas 
Bowling and his sister, so far as it is known, were the first 
American deaf and dumb who were educated. ‘leaching 
the deaf and dumb to speak, to articulate, constituted a part 
of Braidwood’s plan; and, in these instances, the attempt 
was successful; and Bowling, though his deafness was total 
and congenital, was able to converse by noticing the move- 
ments of the lips in others, and was able to read books audi- 
bly and intelligently. It may be interesting to know, that 
the first deaf and dumb person in the United States that was 
ever educated, was a well-informed man on most subjects, 
and by the help of his teacher’s ingenuity and perseverance, 
added to a streng mind on the part of the pupil, the obstacles 
in the way of instructing the deaf and dumb were in this 
case overcome; and 'l'homas Bowling, though the first Amer- 
ican deaf and dumb who was ever educated, stood forth an 
enlightened and well-educated man. Col. Bowling invited 
over to America a son of the elder Braidwood, to instruct 
his children; but his visit to this country on this important 
errand, was not followed by any very important result, either 
to Col. Bowling’s children, or to any other American deaf 
and dumb.” 


Charles Fox and his Deaf-mute Son.—'The following par- 
agraph is from the Table Talk of the poet Rogers: 


“T once dined at Mr. Stone’s (at Hackney) with Fox, 
Sheridan, Talleyrand, Madam de Genlis, Pamela, and some 
other celebrated persons of the time. A natural son of Fox, 
a dumb boy (who was the very image of his father, and who 
died a few years after, when about the age of fifteen) was 
also there, having come for the occasion from Braidwood’s 
academy. 'I'’o him Fox almost entirely confined his atten- 
tion, conversing with him by the fingers; and their eyes 
VIII. 32 
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glistened as they looked at each other. Talleyrand remarked 
to me, ‘how strange it was to dine in company with the first 


orator in Europe, and only see him lalk with his fingers - 


Education of Idiots—The Report of the Commissioners 
on Idiocy to the General Assembly of Connecticut, May 
session, 1856, is an able and a valuable document. We are 
sorry to say, that owing to the want of a surplus in the 
treasury, it was thought best by a majority of the legislature, 
to defer making an appropriation for the establishment of an 
institution for idiots at this session. We learn, also, that the 
effort for the same object in Kentucky, in which Mr. Jacobs 
was actively interested, failed by the casting vote of the pre- 
siding officer in one branch of the legislature. Irom the 
appendix to this report, we extract entire an interesting 
letter from Mr. Turner to Mr. Brockett, the chairman of the 
commission, as follows :— 


AMERICAN ASYLUM, 
Harrrorp, March 5, 1856. 
L. P. Brockett, Esq.: 

“ Dear Sir :—In yours of the 11th ult., you refer to an article in 
the AmerIcAN ANNALS of the Deaf and Dumb, describing the cases 
of two idiot children who had been under instruction in this Institu- 
tion, and request me to give the date of their instruction. The first 
of them entered in 1844, and remained with us a year and four 
months. We knew that he could hear, and that mental imbecility 
was the reason of his not speaking; still, we gave him regular in- 
struction, principally by signs ; and his improvement was as described 
in the article alluded to, considerable. The other was received in 
1846, and sent home after a trial of three months. These cases 
were sclected from quite a number of a similar kind, not because 
there was anything peculiar in the result of efforts made for their 
improvement, but because they came under my immediate care after 
attention had been directed to this class of persons by some experi- 
ments made in Europe, and because I knew them to be idiots and 
not deaf-mutes, at the time I commenced teaching them. The con- 
clusion I came too, then, was, that the condition of idiots might be 
much improved, and that their feeble minds might be strengthened 
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and developed to a much greater extent than had generally been 
supposed. 

“You wish me to communicate such particulars as I may choose, 
in regard to early efforts in this department of Christian philanthropy 
in our institution. On this point, I would say that idiots have been 
brought to us for instruction nearly every year since the Asylum was 
opened in 1817. It is very generally supposed that every child una- 
ble to speak, whether from want of hearing, or of intellect, is a 
proper subject for instruction in a school for the deaf and dumb. In 
conformity with this opinion, we have generally received mute 
children, when we knew that they had perfect hearing, unwilling to 
deprive their friends of the last remaining hope of their improvement, 
without giving them a fair trial. We have admitted in all, thirty- 
four mute children, some of whom could hear perfeetly and others 
partially, who, after remaining with us from a month to two years, 
were sent home for incapacity. Not that we considered them inca- 
pable of making any improvement under favorable circumstances ; 
for many of them did learn the alphabet, the names of a few common 
objects, and their own names, with the ability to form letters with a 
crayon; but we found them unable to acquire a knowledge of written 
language in the way, and by the methods adopted and pursued with 
intelligent deaf-mutes. 

“The first feeble-minded youth taken as a pupil, which was in 
1818, was kept here until her death in 1824. She attended school 
regularly, but never learned more than a dozen words, and could not 
construct a perfect sentence. She was permitted to remain to accom- 
modate friends who could afford to pay for the care taken of her, 
without expecting any further mental improvement. With merely 
alluding to the case of seven others previously received, most of 
whom made some improvement under our instruction, I will mention 
a few particulars of a lad received in the summer of 1837. He was 
fourteen years of age, could hear perfectly, and could speak single 
words so well as to be understood. He had not at home, been 
brought under any control, or been taught to do anything useful. 
Ile spent his time in roaming about the neighborhood, sitting listlessly 
in the sun or sleeping in the shade. We very soon cured him of 
his wandering habits, and trained him: to useful employments. He 
learned to scour knives, to wipe dishes, to bring in wood and water 
and to do various kinds of light work in the kitchen, to which he 
became very much attached, and where he was inclined to spend 
most of his leisure time. He attended school regularly for a year. 
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He learned the hand-alphabet, and the names of many things with 


which he was conversant, improved somewhat in his articulation, 
and was fitted by his short stay with us, to be a comfort, compara- 
tively, instead of a source of constant anxiety, to his parents, who 
had three or four other children in the same condition. 

“From the above statement, you will see that from the year 1818,* 
onward to the present time, we have had children deficient in intel- 
lect under regular instruction, and that the conclusion we came to in 
most cases was, that they were susceptible of improvement under a 
course of training and discipline adapted to their capacity. In fact, 
this conclusion was forced upon us by the result of experiment, in 
nearly every case. It is a little remarkable that some of these chil- 
dren with perfect hearing, learned to use signs in communicating 
with others, who could not or did not, with all the pains taken at 
home and at school, make use of articulation for that purpose. 

“In conclusion, let me assure you that I feel deeply interested in 
the enterprise in which you are engaged, and I trust that you will 
so present the subject to our next legislature, as that prompt and 
efficient action shall be had for the relief of the unfortunate idiots of 
our State. 

“Very respectfully and truly, 
“Your friend and obedient servant, 


“WM. W. TURNER.” 


Still Another.— We have to add a recent instance to the 
melancholy list of fatal accidents to deaf persons from walk- 
ing on the tracks of railways. Charles Potter, of Coventry, 
Conn., was, in this manner, killed instantaneously by a 
freight train on the Hartford and Providence road. He was 
nearly thirty years ago a pupil of the American Asylum for 
two years, and would be at this time /ifty-seven years of age. 


* This, as the commissioners remark, is “ten years before Ferrus’ first effort 
in Paris, and twenty years before Seguin’s first school was opened,” and hence 
“the first efforts for the instruction of idiots of which there is any known record, 
were made in the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford.” 


